2i8                  MADEMOISELLE RACHEL.

dowagers had invited her, almost on a footing of
intimacy, to their houses and select parties. It is
true that she had not then completely thrown all
appearance of propriety to the winds, as in her
later career. I think I may say, without subjecting
myself to any accusation of scandal or exaggeration,
that no woman ever went beyond Rachel in immo-
rality.

I have heard men say that it was just that con-
trast between her "company" manners, so distin-
guished, graceful, and dignified, and the coarse
ribald tone which she assumed when at ease with
her boon companions, that fascinated them. She
must have studied vice as another might have
studied virtue, and instead of feigning to appeal-
better than she really was, it seemed to be her glory
to show to her admirers the darkest shades of her
character, and make them kneel down and worship
the idol of mud they had set up.

Eachel exercised a wonderful power over nume-
rous admirers, whom she took no pains to blind or
to deceive. One day the Count D * * *, one of the
most agreeable and gentlemanlike of the elegants
of that epoch, who had been for some time in her
good graces, called to see Mile. Rachel by appoint-
ment. He was told that she was not visible; but
from what he overheard, he had reason to believe
that a certain illustrious prince was at that very
moment shut up in her boudoir. Forced to retreat,
Count D * * * met Eachel's physician, who was
coining in, and poured forth such a volley of invec-
tives as led Dr. X * * * to imagine that all was at
an end, and that D* * **s eyes were opened at
last He coBgratnlated his friend, terminating withan acting,
